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(Continued from page 155.) 

Part Seventh. 

When one walks in darkness some Will-o'-the-wisp may 
mislead him. And it is much the same in writing of the 
past, for in this reliance must be placed upon the recollection 
of others, which, perchance, may be only partially accurate. 
In the Fifth Walk the following sentence, " long ago Mrs. 
Abigail Johnson Morris, a sister of Justus Johnson, lived in 
the house," is incorrect. She was his wife, and their resi- 
dence, further up the street, is to be spoken of in future. 
Miss Abercrombie was a cousin of the Bayntons. The house 
referred to in the correction is on the west side of the old 
road. An omission concerning one on the opposite side may 
at the same time be supplied. The double house on the east 
side, No. 4651, next south of the site of Saur's ancient place, 
belongs to the estate of the late Charles Ashmead. Some 
thirty years ago it was the residence of the widow of Peter 
Grayson Washington,who lived therewith her two daughters. 
Mrs. Washington was a daughter of Gen. William McPherson,, 
Yol. vi.— 17 ( 257 ) 
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of the Revolution, after whom were named the McPherson 
Blues. Mr. Washington was at one time Assistant Secretary 
of the IT. S. Treasury. Further regarding them may be seen 
in this Magazine, Yol. Y. pp. 88-92. 

About fifty years ago, Anthony Gilbert, a village black- 
smith, lived in the rugged looking stonehouse, 'No. 4665, be- 
longing to the estate of the late Charles J. Wister, and next 
north of " Wister's Big House." Perhaps the most remark- 
able incident of Gilbert's life, was his striking one Bitten- 
house a fatal blow, for if strength prevailed in such affairs, 
it should have been the other way. In this respect Bitten- 
house excelled most men. "With five 56 pound weights 
hanging on his arm, he has been known to write his name 
w T ith a piece of chalk on a board fence. An antiquated, low 
building, now demolished, formerly occupied the next lot, 
the site of the present number, 4667. A family named Frey 
lived there, and wdien we reach Chelten Avenue, their grand- 
son, William K. Fry, will be spoken of. But first his an- 
cestor is to be buried. Johannes came from Germany and 
settled here, at an early time, and died in the year 1765. He 
was buried in the "Lower Burying Ground." Over his re- 
mains was erected a rude gravestone, which bears the follow- 
ing singular inscription, singular because it contains a " play" 
upon his name. 

" Hier ruhet in Gott Johannes Frey: Geb. den 20th Apl. 1698 : 

Grest. den 11 Septem. 1765 — Seines Alters 67 jahr 5 monat. 

" Ich war der Frey, doch bin 

Ich hier erst recht Frey warden. 

Lebt Sunder frey so kommst du auch in meinen orden." 

Which may be rendered — 

I was called Free, but now 

Have I become truly Free. 

Live free from sin, then will you be as I am, Free indeed. 

A long double-house of stone, now bearing the two num- 
bers, 4669 and 4671, was well known, not long ago, as the 
place of business of the Germantown Bank, and also as the 
residence of its Cashier, John F. Watson, the noted Annalist 
of Philadelphia. Of this building, in the era of the Bevolu- 
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tion, "Watson says, " The house in which I now reside was 
once honoured with the presence of Generals Washington, 
Knox, and Greene, shortly after the battle of G-ermantown. 
They slept in it one or two nights." Surely it could have 
been only one or tw r o, for the British quickly came, and, of 
course, in their turn became its occupants. " A British Court- 
Martial was held in the large parlour up-stairs." 

The next occupant of the house, of whom I can learn any- 
thing, was William Gerhard do Braham. On his first coming 
to this vicinity, he lived on the " Old York .Road," it is said 
on a farm afterwards that of John Hart, who is spoken of in 
" South Second Street and its Associations/' Vol. IV. p. 57. 
The place, Fairfield, afterwards belonged to the late Alfred 
Cope, and now, his son-in-law, Mr. Philip C. Garrett, has it. 
I have no doubt that this de Braham was " His Majesty's 
Surveyor General of the District of North America," and 
author of the "American Military Pocket Atlas," 1776, 
mentioned in Sabin's American Bibliography, under No. 
1147, and also of the "Atlantic Pilot," 1772, No. 7324 of 
Sabin. The latter years of his life appear to have been passed 
in Germantown, where he attached himself to the Friends, 
by sympathy, if not, indeed, by membership in their Society. 
He dressed in their plain attire and attended their meetings. 
It is said of him that he was " distinguished as an astrono- 
mer," and that while in Germantown he published several 
small w r orks and diagrams, " too occult to be understood." 
He was a student of Jacob Boehm's mystical writings, and 
he greatly admired the works of Eobert Barclay of ITry, the 
famous Quaker "Apologist." Having a great fear of being 
buried alive, he directed that his grave, which was in the 
ground of the Friends, should be left open, and watched until 
his body should be known to be decayed. His wife appears 
to have remained in South Carolina, of which Watson er- 
roneously, as I believe, says De Braham had been Governor. 
Perhaps it had been their place of residence, for she died 
there, and her body was brought thence, in a leaden coffin, 
and buried beside that of her husband. 

When the Yellow Fever of 1793 drove the people and 
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their governments from Philadelphia, the house was again 
brought into requisition, Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, 
and Edmund Randolph, Attorney General, both of the Fed- 
eral Government, were its occupants during the scourge. 
Later than this, about seventy years ago, it w r as purchased by 
Richard Bayley for his residence. He was an Englishman 
who, as a supercargo in the East India trade, had amassed 
considerable wealth. Upon retiring from his roving life, he 
came to Germantown and made the experiment of brewing 
ale for the East India market. This resulted in a signal 
failure, and in consequence he sold the house, and it was 
bought by the Bank of Germantown. His brewery was 
called " Black Rock," and was situated at Danenhower's, 
now Armstrong's dam. It was from the Germantown Dan- 
enhowers that the Lieutenant of that name, the recent 
Arctic explorer, came. Mr. Bayley w T as fortunate in possess- 
ing a charming voice, and sang with exquisite feeling. After 
the sale of his house he became a resident of the city, where 
he died in Dec. 1881, in the sixty-first year of his age. It 
was while he lived in this house that Watson accomplished 
most of his work ; and he did it under great difficulties, for 
he was never able to be absent from his home a whole day or 
a night. Besides this it was not easy 'in his time to fix or 
locate the place of which he wrote. The present system of 
numbering houses, which we owe to the late John McAllister, 
Jr., had not then been introduced. 

A house at the S. E. corner of Shoemaker's Lane, only 
a little above Watson's house, was the residence of Miss 
Molly Donaldson and her two nieces, Sally Donaldson and 
Rosanna Roe. The site now has the number 4677. Miss 
Donaldson, a daughter of an officer of the Revolution, was 
of a most hospitable nature, and consequently her parlour 
was extremely agreeable of an evening, — but this was sixty 
years ago. Several times a week would her black girl, " Lize," 
tap at a neighbor's door and deliver the welcome message, — 
4i Missis Donaldson sends her 'spects to Mr. Wister, and wants 
him to please come in and smoke a cigar with Dr. Bensell." 
Invitations were often extended to John Wister, and to Rich- 
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ard Bayley and "William Chancellor, and on such occasions 
supper formed part of the entertainment, for Miss Donaldson 
knew the ways of the Englishman, with whom it was, " j^o 
song — no supper.' 7 She was a church member, yet, when the 
celebrated Elias Hicks came to preach in Germantown, she 
needs must swell the crowd to hear him. And, as she en- 
tered the well-filled house, the gaudiness of her attire, to- 
gether with her great size, well set-off by a scarlet shawl, 
attracted all eyes, and made her a most conspicuous object in 
the assembly. In the course of his sermons "the great re- 
former inveighed against the worldliness of the age, and elo- 
quently adjured his hearers to cast oft* ' their rags of pride,' 
warning them of the demoralization that goes hand-in-hand 
with 'fulness of bread and abundance of idleness/" Miss 
Donaldson, listening to these denunciations, became very 
much embarrassed, for she was conscious, no doubt, that her 
body gave indications of precisely this sort of demoralization; 
and that it was enveloped, moreover, in just the sort of rags 
alluded to. She insisted that the preacher's remarks were 
altogether aimed at her, and that he had never taken his 
eyes off her during the entire discourse. Leaving the Meet- 
ing House in high dudgeon, she protested she would never 
again set foot in it. Well might the reformer's eye rest, 
fixed upon such a mountain of flesh, bedecked with bows and 
ribbons enough to stock a moderate-sized millinery shop. It 
was, indeed, but little more than every eye in the room had 
been guilty of. 

To make the house, or perhaps herself, more agreeable, 
Sally Donaldson, the niece, provided herself with a poodle 
dog, which she not only petted to her heart's content, but 
pampered with all the delicacies of her culinary art. Poor 
Rollo ! nervous, and permitted no exercise, he dozed away his 
useless life upon a rug before the parlour fire. This masterly 
improvement on the nature of a dog's life rendered him sub- 
ject to frequent and severe attacks of illness. When thus 
suffering his anxious mistress would send for a kindly-dis- 
posed neighbor, who would administer to his relief. On one 
occasion she actually went so far as to send for him in the 
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middle of the night to prescribe for her pet, who was unable 
to sleep. Regularly, on the Fourth of July, this gentleman 
was called upon to administer an opiate to the clog, that his 
nerves might not be disturbed by the shooting of guns and 
the explosion of firecrackers ; — an intolerable nuisance which 
continued until a King ruled over us. 

Sarah Schumacher, a widow, with several children, from 
Kresheim, in the Palatinate, came to Philadelphia on the 
20th of March, 1686. It is probable she at once went to 
Germantown, where there were already others of the name, 
no doubt relatives. On the 16th of the 9th Mo., 1694, accord- 
ing to one authority, or in 1678, by another, or in 1690, by 
still another, her son Isaac married Sarah, only child of Ger- 
hard Hendricks. Watson, who had the old family Bible, given 
by him to Samuel M. Shoemaker, of Baltimore, says that 
Sarah Hendricks was born on the " 2d of the 10th Mo., 1678." 
Hendricks had drawn lot No. 8, on the east side of the road, 
and David Sherkger the adjoining lot to the north, which, 
for some reason, bore the same number. The table of owners, 
of a later date, 1714, gives both these lots as possessed by 
Isaac Shoemaker, and also gives their contents, — in the town, 
88| acres ; of side-lots, 26J acres. Possibly the whole lay in 
one tract, east of Main Street, between Shoemaker and Church 
Lanes, and eastward to the line of Bristol Township. 

The first house built on the place was probably erected by 
Gerhard Hendricks, and it may be that known as the " Rock 
House," or "Rock Hall," situated on the north side of Shoe- 
maker's Lane, just to the east of the railroad. A good view 
of it is had from the cars as they sweep past on their way to 
Wingohocking station. It was in that ancient house, or, 
more probably, at it, standing on the rock, around which 
flowed the then beautiful stream, that William Perm preached 
to the people gathered about. Another house, very old, for- 
merly stood near it, and was there as late as about 1835. Its 
walls were of stone, one-story high ; and straw, yet well pre- 
served in 1835, had been mixed with the mortar used in their 
construction. The building had a very high, peaked roof, — 
so high that it (the roof) contained two stories and a loft. It 
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was said that Perm was a guest in this house at the time he 
preached from the " Rock ;" and, also, that he preached in it. 
This house, therefore, may have been the mansion of Gerhard 
Hendricks. In this century this part of the property was 
purchased by William Logan Fisher, who called it "Shel- 
bourne." It may have been that Isaac Shoemaker erected 
the large house which stood until the year 1843, on Main 
Street, at the N". E. corner of Shoemaker's Lane. This was 
a long building, of stone, and two stories in height. After 
the manner of the old country, its main entrance was from 
the rear, but from the street there was an entrance into the 
cellar, which gave the appearance of three stories. The 
whole place long remained a farm, for even but about fifty 
years ago only a few houses had been built upon it, and these 
were mainly on the street front. 

Isaac Shoemaker died in 1732, and his son Benjamin, and 
grandson Samuel, were successively Mayors of Philadel- 
phia. A great-granddaughter was the wife of "William 
Rawle. Samuel, the Mayor, married the widow of Francis 
Rawle, who bequeathed to her a place called Laurel Hill. 
This was many years before the cemetery of the same name 
was laid out, a mile or so above it. Samuel Shoemaker had 
still another country place, up the Germantown Road, long 
known as Duval's, and now as Mr. Amos R. Little's. Before 
the Revolution the house at Shoemaker's Lane was for a time 
the country residence of Samuel Burge, whose daughter mar- 
ried William Rawle. After the battle, the British used it as 
a hospital, under the charge of Dr. Moore, whose patients 
filled every room. 

Both of the Mayors who have been spoken of flourished in 
the Colonial era, and when the troubles of the Revolution 
came the latter one, Samuel, saw no good reason for the 
great change that was threatened ; — in fact he proved zealously 
loyal, and consequently was attainted of treason, and had his 
property confiscated by the new power. This, however, did 
not embitter his generous spirit, for it is known that while 
in New York, he exerted himself for the relief of Americans 
held there as prisoners, by the British, and that he secured 
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the liberation of numbers of them. He went to London, 
where he kept an interesting diary, extracts from which, 
printed in the second volume of this Magazine, give an 
account of his interview with George III. He returned to 
Philadelphia in 1789, and died in 1800. At the sale of his 
confiscated property, in the Revolution, his life estate in 
Laurel Hill was purchased by James Parr. A few days after- 
ward this person leased the place for five years to the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, who retained it as long as he remained in this 
country. The Chevalier's cook possessed an inestimable treas- 
ure in a truffle dog, which nosed about the grounds and 
found, it is claimed, truffles, the first, it is said, ever discovered 
here. But as to to this, it is better that Mr. Thomas Meehan, 
the botanist, should speak: "I have heard that the truffle has 
been found near Philadelphia, but I could not repeat this as 
a matter of fact, for in these cases we require the best evi- 
dence before circulating the story. I have had two cases of 
supposed 4 truffles' sent to me ; but one was Morchellia escidenta, 
the other was an oblong mass about the size and shape of a 
peccan nut, and certainly not the true truffle. Yet I know 
no reason why it should not be found." 

Benjamin Shoemaker, who died in 1808, was a son of Sam- 
uel the Mayor, and in time became the occupant of the house. 
His only daughter, Anna, married Robert Morris, son of the 
Financier, and was therefore the mother of the present Dr. 
Robert Morris. She had two other daughters, Mrs. Malsam,who 
is remembered as an intimate friend of Miss Ann Ridgway, 
afterwards the wife of Dr. James Rush, and of Mrs. Wilkins, 1 
of Georgia. After her husband's death, Mrs. Morris married 
Mr. Bloodgood, of Albany. She lived to an advanced age, and 
was remarkable, even in her later years, for her great beauty. 
Benjamin Shoemaker had three sons, all of whom died with- 
out issue, so that the name, among the descendants of Isaac, 
is now lost. One of these, Benjamin, was a man of unusual 

1 Mrs. Wilkins, her husband, and whole family were lost at sea on their 
passage from Savannah. They were on their way to Germantown to take 
up their residence in the old Shoemaker ancestral mansion. This was but 
a few years before it was sold to G. H. Thomson. 
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intelligence, and was brave and generous to a fault. Love of 
adventure once led him and a companion, Charles J. Wister, 
to visit Philadelphia, the scene of the yellow fever of 1798. 
They were lads of sixteen or eighteen, and went a-foot. Upon 
reaching the city, the boys found the streets of the infected 
districts barricaded, to which precaution on the part of the 
authorities they were probably indebted for their escape from 
the disease. A profound impression was made on their youth- 
ful minds by the solemn stillness that reigned around, only 
broken by the occasional footfall of some solitary pedestrian 
hurrying to his home, or by the mournful rumbling of the 
dreaded dead cart bearing its sad burden of victims to a hur- 
ried and nameless grave. 

The time came when the last of the Shoemakers left the 
place, but they did not sell it till long afterward. In 1814 a 
family named de la Roche occupied it, a son-in-law named 
Croskey was with them. The Misses Lorain had it for a 
while for their school. It is said that Miss Adele Sigoigne 
passed a summer there, but as to the time of this my informa- 
tion is vague. She conducted a school for young ladies, one of 
great note, which her mother established, on Washington 
Square. Madame Sigoigne, whose sister was the wife of the 
first Dr. La Roche, escaped with them from the massacre in 
St. Domingo. The doctor's death was the result of being run 
against by a hog, and being thrown, his skull striking the 
scraper at his own door. His son Dr. Rene La Roche had a 
high reputation for his musical knowledge, but he is better 
known as the author of an exhaustive and voluminous history 
of the Yellow Fever. His daughter Susan married Dr. Win. 
Y. Keating, descended from an Irish family which adhered to 
James II. The head of this family in the following genera- 
tion w r ent to France. The crest he, as well as his family 
used, is a w r ild boar, and rather singularly the name of the 
place he lived at in France, was Cigoigne. 

In our day, the remnant of the Shoemaker property, some 
twenty-five acres, was known as the place of George H. 
Thomson. The glade on the eastern part, formerly known 
as MehFs meadow, was included in it. This was once a beau- 
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tiful and romantic spot surrounded by woods, and possessing 
a diversity of hill and dale and brook, rarely to be met with 
in so small a compass. In the Revolution a part of the British 
cavalry w T ere hutted there. The glory of the Wingohocking, 
which almost surrounds Germantown and on which the beaver 
had built his dams, has now departed, for modern progress, 
first polluting its waters, has at last banished the stream it 
fouled to a secret culvert built by mercenary men. After 
the purchase by Mr. Thomson, the old Shoemaker house was 
demolished, and on its site and to the north of it, along Main 
Street, were erected the houses now known as u Cottage Row," 
standing back somewhat, and numbered 4703 to 4717. The 
first of these is the residence of Mr. Lloyd P. Smith, who suc- 
ceeded his father as Librarian of the Philadelphia Library. 
The last is that of the aged and venerable Mr. Daniel 13. 
Smith, now the oldest member of the Historical Society. 

Mr. Thomson built for himself a handsome house, and 
others soon appeared along the lane. The late John Jay 
Smith, a descendant of Jame3 Logan, and long the Librarian 
of the Philadelphia Library, had his retreat there. Lloyd 
Mifflin, who recently died at the advanced age of ninety-three, 
also lived on the lane. His successor in the house was Miss 
Betsey Wistar, who died at the age of ninety-two years. It 
is now occupied by Mr. Marmaduke Cope. Mr. Mifflin was 
an ingenious man, and invented a machine for weaving car- 
pets, which lacking some little matter, unfortunately proved 
unsuccessful. He also invented an ingeniously contrived sun- 
dial. Among the residents now along the lane, are Mr. Robert 
P. Morton, a son of Dr. Samuel George Morton, the craniolo- 
gist, and Mr. William T. Richards, the artist. IsTew houses 
have recently been erected by Mr. Francis Rawle, who mar- 
ried Miss Aertsen, and by Mr. George Willing, who married 
Miss Shippen. East of Hancock Street, on the same ground, 
is Mr. Thomas Mackellar's place, the lower end of his garden, 
a part of Mehl's meadow, reaching to the railroad. Here are 
to be seen trees of the primeval forest, fifteen feet in circum- 
ference, and rising majestically to a height of more than an 
hundred feet, topping all others in Germantown. Numerous 
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and very fine beech trees are also to be seen. To the east- 
ward, up the hill on Shoemaker's Lane, stands the admi- 
rable Germantown Hospital, which will preserve the name of 
Mrs. Pauline Henry better than any bronze that was ever 
cast. Eight across the country are the new Jewish Orphan 
Asylum, and the large house of the " Little Sisters of the 
Poor." To the southeast, on Dny's Lane, is to be seen on a 
prominence the rather striking looking house of Mr. Wm. 
Eotch Wister. 

A house, small and old, which formerly stood on Main 
Street next north of Shoemaker's, was early in the century 
owned by Leonard Eutz, whose tannery, alongside, extended 
northward. About the close of the last century this house 
was occupied by Count Baldusky, concerning whom we have 
an anecdote. " Unlike Ben Shoemaker, who feared nothing, 
Dr. Bensell feared everything," and many were the instances 
the late Charles J. Wister used to relate of the Doctor's 
miraculous escapes from what his fears convinced him were 
positions of imminent peril. The scene of a tragi-comic 
incident is laid at the house of the Count, who was a French 
Emigrant of the Reign of Terror, and who, in his exile in 
Germantown, earned his livelihood by making starch. His 
style of living corresponded with his fallen fortune, but there 
was thrown about it something of the grace and elegance so 
characteristic of the French. The Count being ill one night. 
Dr. Bensell was called in. He found him in his chamber 
stretched upon a bed, on which was spread a rich silk counter- 
pane, a relic of better days. The only other article that at- 
tracted the Doctor's attention, was a small-sword, which hung 
rather ominously against the wall, directly over the patient's 
head. After considering the case, bleeding was recommended 
as necessary. The Count made no objection to this, but reach- 
ing down his sword, he warned Bensell that if in the opera- 
tion he allowed so much as one drop of blood to fall upon the 
counterpane he would assuredly run him through. This was 
not calculated to steady the hand of a nervous man. The 
bandage, however, was placed ready to be affixed, the bowl 
was held, and the lancet applied, lighted only by the flicker- 
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ing flame of a candle, in the hand of a servant. The first 
jet of blood spurted into the flame, and, extinguishing it, left 
the trio in Cimmerean darkness. To escape from this the 
Doctor hobbled down the staircase as rapidly as his rheumatic 
joints would carry him, the enraged Count sprang from his 
bed, and followed him sword in hand, with his servant at his 
heels. The Doctor reached the foot of the stairs in safety, 
while his pursuer tripped, and fell headlong, with his servant 
on top of him in the entry. Doctor Bensell escaped, but he 
lost his patient, — not, however, by death. A later resident of 
the Isfutz house was Dr. Runkle, Captain of the Germantown 
Blues. He was a son, no doubt, of the pastor of the Market 
Square Church. Mr. William Wynne Wister remembers 
having seen him leading his redoubtable band on its way to 
Camp Dupont, in the " Late War," as that of 1812 is still 
called by aged persons. 

The next house of the olden time, was about where Tarr's 
store now is, No. 4733, at the S. E. corner of East Coulter 
Street and the Avenue. It was the residence of John Book, 
a Friend, who was recognized in the Society as a preacher. 
In this he was something like those of early days, who earned 
the name of " Quakers," for before he rose to preach, he 
quivered all over with excitement, and this continued as long 
as his sermon lasted. Louisa, his daughter, had a school 
there for children, and besides this, she could furnish a female 
Friend with a bonnet of the pattern of her day. This for 
the greater part is now replaced by one of a shape possessing 
something of grace. Waterman's house next to it and of 
the same era, some fifty years ago, has been removed. It 
stood where East Coulter Street now begins. Granny Bische, 
a widow woman of some property, lived in her earlier years 
about here. She was quite a character, well known as selling 
the apples she gathered from the trees on her own place, which 
was just about where Tulpehocken Street now is, and to which 
she subsequently removed. Then came the house of Ulrich 
Freihofter, a ^shoemaker, with whom the aged Handsberry, 
spoken of on page 20, served his time. This is where James 
Jones's store now is, Nos. 4737 and 4739. The house, a 
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double one of stone, ISTos. 4747 and 4749, next south of the 
entrance to St. Luke's, was the property and earlier residence 
of Dr. Runkle. He was followed in it by Abraham Keyser, 
who died at a good old age, and he by his cousin, Charles 
Keyser. Later than this it was known as the "King pro- 
perty," from the name of its owner, who married a sister of 
Mr. Jabez Gates. It now belongs to St. Luke's. 

St. Luke's, which we now meet in our walk, is the parent 
of the five other Episcopal Churches which are now in Ger- 
mantown. It stands far back from the old Germantown 
Boad, with ample grounds, but as much of the front on the 
street is occupied by various houses, an idea of contracted 
quarters is produced by a first glance. The organization of 
St. Luke's was in 1811, but long before that time services of 
the church were held in the village. The Rev. Mr. USTeill of 
the Church of England, a Missionary at Oxford and White- 
marsh, had the misfortune to lose his glebe-house by fire, in 
1760, which led him to seek a temporary residence in Ger- 
mantown. Some of the " English people" there invited him 
to preach, which he was enabled to do in the evenings, in the 
Lutheran and Calvinist Churches, whose ministers and peo- 
ples appeared more willing to have an Episcopalian than a 
minister of any other denomination, except their own. At 
that time Germantow^n had but one family of the Church of 
England, and I am mortified at not being able to ascertain its 
name. Mr. Neill found that " most of the young people" 
understood English. "When the British Army was in Ger- 
mantown it is most probable that their chaplains held ser- 
vices in one or more of the church buildings. With regard 
to the Hessians, it is known that their Chaplains preached in 
the Lutheran Church. 

When the fever of 1793 brought a multitude of strangers 
to Germantown, the Episcopalians held services in the Mar- 
ket Square Church, for Samuel Breck remembered that Dr. 
Smith, of the Falls of Schuylkill, went there to preach. On 
the 9th of June, 1811, services were held in the Market 
Square Church, by, it is supposed, a Rev. Mr. Scott. James 
Stokes entered in his carefully kept cash book, a payment to 
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him of $5. At that time there were in and about German- 
town twelve families connected w T ith the church. This was 
a foundation on which it was possible to build, and so on the 
28th of June, 1811, a meeting was held at the house of 
Thomas Armat. He w r as made President, Daniel Lammot 
Secretary, and James Stokes Treasurer, and the meeting re- 
sulted in the organization of the congregation of St. Luke's, 
For the first year services were chiefly performed by the 
Rev. Jackson Kemper, afterward Bishop of Wisconsin. In 
1812 the Rev. Mr. "Warren, of South Carolina, passing the 
summer in Germantown, was engaged for three months. At 
that time Philadelphia was to a certain extent a summer 
resort for South Carolinians, many of whom owned their 
houses there. The north side of Spruce Street from Tenth 
eastward, almost to Ninth, was thus occupied, and was known 
as South Carolina Row. The stylish looking house at the 
]ST.W. corner of .Ninth and Spruce streets, recently replaced by 
the offices of the " Saturday Night," was the residence of the 
Maningaults. The Rev. Mr. Ward succeeded Mr. Warren in 
1813, and remained five months, when he went to Lexington, 
Ky. Then came the Rev. J. C. Clay, who took charge of 
this church together with that at ISTorristown, and who 
served from Dec. 1813 to Feb. 1817. Under him in 1816 it 
became a parish, and he reported to the Convention sixteen 
communicants. The first representation in the Convention 
was in the year 1818, by Thomas Armat and James Stokes. 

Previous to Mr. Ward's time the congregation met in the 
afternoons in the Market Square Church, but when a settled 
clergyman was secured, the services were held in a house 
which James Stokes offered for the purpose, on Market Square 
opposite School House Lane. This soon proved to be too 
small, on which he supplied another house, that which still 
stands at the 1ST. E. corner of Market Square and Church 
Lane. In 1817 the Rev. Charles M. Dupuy became the first 
Rector, and remained until 1824. In 1818 the sum of $5300 
w T as subscribed for a building, and in that year, on ground 
which Thomas Armat presented, the first edifice of St. Luke's 
was erected. This was enlarged in 1840, and, owing to the 
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increase of the congregation, it was further enlarged in 1851. 
In the mean time, Mr. Dupuy was succeeded by the Rev. 
Edward R. Lippitt, who remained from March, 1824, to Sept. 
1825, when the Rev. John Rodney was elected Rector. The 
ministry of this acceptable and venerable gentleman was con- 
tinued until 1867, when he became Emeritus Rector, which 
position he now holds, at the age of eighty-eight years. The 1 
Rev. Cyrus E. Knight, now of Lancaster, Pa., was Assistant' 
to the Rector from October, 1854, to May, 1856. The Rev. 
B. Wistar Morris, now Bishop of Oregon, became the Rector's 
Assistant in January, 1857, and held the office until Novem- 
ber, 1867. He married a niece of Mr. Rodney. Then, having 
received a call to the Rectorship of St. Peter's Church, Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Rodney, desirous of retaining him in St. Luke's, 
tendered his own resignation, conditioned upon the election 
of Mr. Morris to the Rectorship. This was carried out, and 
Mr. Morris held the position until January, 1869, when he 
was succeeded by the Rev. Albra "Waclleigh, of Williamsport, 
Penna. The ministry of Mr. Wadleigh was a short one, for 
he died in May, 1873, but it was long enough for him to win 
the warmest love of all his people, as well as the universal 
respect of the community. In 1865 a piece of ground, 
seventy-four feet front by four hundred and forty-four feet 
deep, to the north of the church, was purchased, and a most 
commodious parish building was erected thereon; the front 
part of the ground, one hundred and fifty feet in depth, 
having been sold, as will hereafter appear. This property 
was known as " The Rookery," or " Pine Place." This latter 
name was derived from the fact that a number of large pine 
trees grew upon and in front of it. During Mr. "Wadleigh's 
Rectorship St. Luke's purchased the "King property." 

The Rev. Wm. R. Huntingdon, of Worcester, Mass., was 
elected Rector, in August, 1873, but, declining, there was 
elected, on the 8th of October following, the Rev. "William 
H. Vibbert, then Professor of Hebrew at the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. During his administration the 
long cherished hope of the Parish, the erection of a new 
church edifice, has been realized. On the 2d of May, 1875, 
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services were held for the last time in the old church. The 
attendance was large, and it was a subject of remark that a 
considerable number of persons from other States were present, 
drawn there by the irresistible power of old associations. 
The next morning the work of demolition began. On the 
26th of June the corner stone was laid, and on Thursday the 
8th of June, 1876, the new building was opened for the first 
time for service, and was consecrated with th« usual ceremo- 
nies by the Bishop of the Diocese. This building is a re- 
markably fine one, and all the workmanship is excellent. 
The windows are filled with stained glass, mostly memorials, — 
to John S. Littell, to George H. Thomson, the Eev. Mr. 
Wadleigh, George W. Carpenter, and others. The walls and 
ceilings are richly and tastefully decorated. The work, a 
costly one, was, during its progress paid for, so that on its 
completion, there was not a dollar of debt. It is worthy of 
remark that for the long term of fifty-eight years this Parish 
has not once changed its Rector by the voluntary act of either 
Priest or people. Almost as commendable as the excellent 
financial condition, is the fact that one of the vestry, Mr. 
James M. Aertsen, has collected and preserved, in a convenient 
form, all the material for a full history of the Parish with 
the exception only of a record of the Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths. This is now to be added. 

The house No. 4755, just north of the entrance to St. Luke's, 
was formerly the shoemaker shop of George Wilson, who, 
for a time, was postmaster. His daughter, when she wanted 
to be fine, would reply to a query about letters: "No, Mr. 
Smith, the mail has not came yet." Samuel Butcher, toll- 
gate keeper at Chestnut Hill, lived m the house next to the 
north. Between Wilson's and Butcher's is a court wherein 
lived two of the three generations of the now extinct name 
of Gravenstoin, who were the hereditary sextons of St. Luke's. 
The family of the last one still live there. The first one lived 
on Church Lane. 

A double house of stone, opposite the Quaker Meeting 
House, stood a little back from the line of the street, and was 
the " Pine Place," or " The Eookery," purchased by St. Luke's. 
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The site is that of the present Masonic Hall, which bears the 
numbers 4761 and 4763. The lower floor of the latter num- 
ber is the present post-office. Many years ago two ladies 
named Smart, daughters of a British officer, lived in the old 
house that stood there. One of them was spoken of in the 
last Walk, as marrying Thomas Armat. The other married 
the Rev. James Roocker, of Baltimore, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Germantown, on which he went to the house 
to live, which led to its being called " The Rookery/' a name 
that had almost faded away. Mr. Roocker died some fifty 
years ago, on which Mr. A. Bronson Alcott occupied the 
house, and had a school there. Miss Alcott, authoress of 
"Little Women," was born there, but soon left, for the family 
moved away forty-eight years ago, and now live in Concord, 
Mass. During the last winter Miss Alcott visited German- 
town, and desiring to see the house in which she was born, 
made inquiries as to it, which resulted in ascertaining its site: 
Miss Sarah Roocker, after her father's death, had a school, 
at which Mr. Charles J. Wister was one of the pupils. At 
first it was at Barr's, near John Wistcr's, but afterwards at 
Stuckert's, which, at a later time, was Charles Relf's house, 
a brick one of three stories, next north of "the Rookery." In 
our early days there was an open stretch of ground, from 
Relfs house northward, to Mill Street or Church Lane. At 
the corner of the lane was Freddy Axe's little shop, where 
everything that boys wanted was to be had. He was a crip- 
ple, condemned to crutches, and when a boy would thrust his 
head in the door, and inquire, "What is the price of an eleven- 
penny-bit knife," his anger was great indeed, for it was impo- 
tent. When Miller preached his delusion, as to the approach- 
ing end of the world, Freddy became a Millerite, and gave 
away the contents of his shop. On the appointed night, ar- 
rayed in his robes of white, he repaired to the chosen hill- 
top, but he did not go up. He therefore soon replenished his 
supplies, and prospering in his business, lived the remainder 
of his life a wiser man. 

What was known as Robert's Mill in our time, was 
situated on the northern side of Church Lane, the present 
Vol. vi.— 18 
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Mill Street, or the "Road to Lucken's Mill," as it was 
anciently called, just one mile N". E. from Market Square. 
The mill jutted somewhat into the lane, and this together 
with its antique appearance, which is still remembered with 
delight, produced the most picturesque effect known in Ger- 
mantown. This, the first grist-mill in the vicinity of German- 
town, was erected in 1683, by Richard Townsend, an English 
millwright, who came over in 1682, in the ship Welcome, 
along with William Penn, who aided the enterprise by ad- 
vances. In an address which he printed some years afterwards, 
Townsend speaks of this mill and of his early difficulties 
connected with it, as also of the Providential aids extended to 
him at the place. He says that it was the only mill for grain 
in all the parts, and that it was of great use to the inhabi- 
tants, who brought their grist on men's backs, save one man, 
who had a bull so tame as to perform the labour. By reason 
of his seclusion in the midst of the woods there was but little 
chance of obtaining supplies of meat, and at times his family 
was in great straits for so necessary an article. On one such 
occasion, while mowing in his meadow, a young deer came 
near him, watching his work in seeming wonder, after their 
nature, for, like other animals, they have much curiosity. It 
would follow him as he worked, but on his stopping or at- 
tempting to approach it, the agile creature would quickly 
glide away. At length as one more approach was made, the 
deer with his eye fixed on Townsend, sprang to escape him. 
In doing this he struck a tree, and with such force as to fall, 
whereupon his legs were quickly fettered and he was a cap- 
tive whose flesh proved a welcome treat to the victor's family. 
Richard Townsend died about the year 1714, leaving an only 
child, a daughter, Mrs. Cook. Joseph Townsend, a brother 
of Richard, was the ancestor of Mr. Joseph B. and Henry C. 
and J. William Townsend. The mill was taken down about 
ten years ago, to the great regret of all who appreciated and 
esteemed the antiquities of Germantown, and, as yet, nothing 
has replaced it. I have been told that with a view to pre- 
serve it, Dr. Owen J. Wister made a liberal offer for the pro- 
perty. About at the crossing of Mill Street and the Town- 
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ship Line Road is "Robert's School House," a benefaction, 
in whole or in part, of one of the family of that name. 
Spencer Robert's farm was in the vicinity, and on it was the 
grave of Godfrey, whose name is imperishably associated with 
Germantown, 

Thomas Godfrey, inventor of the Quadrant, was born in 
1704, on the family farm, which lies somewhat to the east of 
the site of the old mill. His taste for mathematical science 
was developed at an early time in his life, from a chance 
opportunity of reading a book on that study. Finding the 
subject perplexed with Latin terms, he applied himself to that 
language with such diligence as to be able to read Newton's 
Principia in the original. Optics and astronomy became his 
favorite studies, but his trade was that of a painter and glazier. 
He was engaged in such work at Stenton, when observing a 
piece of fallen glass, an idea presented itself to his mind, 
which caused him to go into Logan's Library, where he took 
down a volume of Newton. James Logan entering at this 
time, inquired into the motive of his search, and was pleased 
with Godfrey's ingenuity. The Quadrant was produced. As 
early as 1730 he lent it to Joshua Fisher, for his trial surveys 
of the Delaware Bay and River. It is worthy of remark 
that the position of Cape Henlopen, as ascertained by Fisher 
with the aid of Godfrey's instrument, diiFers only ten miles 
from that determined by the results of the Coast Survey. On 
the family farm the graves of the Godfreys were marked by 
headstones, one as early as 1705. About the year 1840 the 
remains of Godfrey were removed thence to Laurel Hill, 
where a monument with an appropriate inscription marks 
the place of their reinterment. 

The house on Market Square at the S. E. corner of Mill 
Street or Church Lane, So. 4781, is a large and solidly built 
one of brick, two stories in height. A peculiarity about it 
is that its upper story is extended northward so as to include 
a portion of the upper part of the adjoining house, and there 
is or was a communicating door from the entry, so that the 
two houses have been occupied by one family. During the 
Yellow Fever of '93, it was occupied by the United States 
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Bank. Massive vaults had been constructed in the cellar, to 
which the treasure was conveyed, escorted by a troop of 
cavalry. This is the house which was used by the congrega- 
tion of St. Luke's for five years. Then it became the resi- 
dence of Mr. Billings, who married a sister of Dr. Bensell. 
Their daughter vied in beauty with Miss Roberdeau. Charles 
Biddle married a daughter of James Stokes, and had the 
house, for the summer only at first, for several years. He 
was a son of Charles Biddle, Vice President of Pennsylvania, 
while Franklin was President, and brother of Nicholas Bid- 
dle, President of the Second Bank of the United States. His 
son is the present James S. Biddle, formerly a Lieutenant in 
the Navy. Godfrey Twells married a daughter of James 
Stokes, and then lived there. Some twenty-five years ago, 
it became the residence of his son, Mr. John S. Twells, 
who married a daughter of the late Samuel Grant, and who 
now lives in Woodbury, N. J. Later it was used for the 
school of the Misses Stevens and Aertsen, and is now occupied 
by the Women's Christian Association. The house next to 
the north, No. 4783, also belonged to James Stokes. It was 
for a time the place of residence of the pastor of the Market 
Square Church. Mrs. Leonard, a granddaughter of Mr. 
Stokes, occupied it for a time. 

The church on Market Square, now Presbyterian, and of 
which Mr. Cowan is the twentieth pastor, occupies the site 
obtained in 1732 by the "High Dutch Reformed Congrega- 
tion." They erected their building in 1733, and in 1762 they 
took out the rear end and built an addition which doubled 
its former capacity. In its steeple hung a bell which came 
here at an early time, and which called the people to their 
prayers for more than seventy years. When the enlarged 
stone church was taken down, in 1838, to give place to the 
present structure of brick, the bell was bought by the late 
Charles J. Wister. In 1874 it was given by his son of the 
same name, to the church, on the condition that it should be 
well taken care of, and not suffered to be lost, destroyed, or 
sold. It was cast in 1725, and bears upon it an inscription 
in German, " Gott allein die Ehre,"— To God alone the Honour. 
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Aged people, who had it from their fathers, say that the 
sound of the bell as it fell upon their ears distinctly syllabel- 
led the words : 

"Injun Jake, drove a stake." 
The deep meaning of which is now lost, for in our times there 
is so much education that ancient lore is somewhat disregarded. 
Another announcement of the bell was : 

"Beggar's town, is coming down." 
This fortunately is remembered as heralding the tardy com- 
ing of those members who lived in the upper part of Ger- 
mantown, which long had been called by that strange name. 
The old Dutch organ disappeared w r hen the church did, in 
1838, and* nothing is left of it but the "Trumpet Angels in 
their golden glory," which as the simple-minded children 
thought, made the music that filled the church. These 
figures ornamenting the organ had been taken as relics by a 
member, John Minick, and after a lapse of thirty-four years 
have been brought back to be preserved as objects of curious 
interest connected with the first church. In this church 
Count Zinzendorf preached his first sermon in America, on 
the 31st of December, 1741, and his last one, before his de- 
parture for Europe, on the 17th of June, 1742. The Mora- 
vians held a Synod there. 

The steeple of the old church had many rifle bullets in it, 
shot there by the "Paxton Boys," when they aimed at the 
vane that surmounted it. This vane, a veritable " Weather- 
cock" made of sheet iron, yet bears the bullet marks of men 
w T ho knew how to use their rifles. When the old church 
came down, the vane was secured by Mr. Charles J. Wister, 
who still preserves it. 

In the battle of Germantown, the batallion of tall Vir- 
ginians, under Col. Mathews, having been taken prisoners, 
were lodged in the church. In the battle, "These Virginians 
had just before captured a party of British in the fog, and set 
up a great hurrah, which brought a greater force upon them, 
and caused their own capture." The church was where, 
during the Fever of '93, "Washington regularly worshipped, 
as often as there was English preaching, a service performed 
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occasionally by Dr. Smith, from the Falls of Schuylkill. It 
seems also to have been the practice of the General to attend 
the German service." 

It is probable the first building had no organ, and that the 
bell hung on a tree. The enlarged building had a steeple 
where a bell was hung, and certainly it had the organ and 
the angels. To these evidences of increasing prosperity 
of the people, was added "the well-remembered sounding- 
board of later days," built over the high and narrow pulpit. 
As the minister spoke from this elevation, # the children no 
doubt thought that one raised so much above his fellows 
must speak by an authority which they, at least, had no right 
to question. The stone church came down in 1838, and in 
1839 the present edifice of brick took its place. This was 
enlarged in 1857. In 1882 a handsome parsonage on the 
north side was erected, and is now occupied by Mr. Cow r an 
the pastor. 

John Bechtel, as a layman, preached from 1728, and regu- 
larly in this church, after it was built, until 1744. He pre- 
pared a catechism, beautifully printed by Franklin ; — one 
of the gems of the early Pennsylvania press. In 1742 he 
was ordained by Bishop ISTitcshman, of the Moravian Church. 
In 1746 the Rev. Michael Schlatter, of St. Gall, Switzerland, 
w 7 as sent over by the Reformed Synod of Holland, to visit the 
" Reformed Churches" here. He often preached in this one. 
His portrait and an engraving of his house at Chestnut Hill, 
may be seen in the Historical Society's copy of his life, by 
Harbaugh. In 1753 the Rev. Conrad Steiner took charge of 
the church, and also of that in Philadelphia. He kept a 
record, but he only remained three years. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. William Stoy, who remained only one year. 
The Rev. John George Alsantz became the pastor in 1758, 
and remained five years, bringing about the enlargement of 
the building. In 1763 the Rev. F. C. Faber came, and staid 
not longer than six years. In 1769 the Rev. Frederick 
Foering takes charge, and two years afterward his name ap- 
pears along with those of the trustees, etc., in an Act of in- 
corporation granted by Thomas and Richard Penn. In 1772 
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the records indicate a change, when the Rev. J. C. Albert us 
Helfelstein followed in the list of ministers, and remained 
until 1776. In the following year the Rev. Samuel Daben- 
dorif began to make entries, and continued them until 1779. 
In this year the Rev. Mr. Helfelstein returns, and remains 
ten years. In 1790 the Rev. Frederick Hermann took the 
charge, and continued it until 1801. In the following year 
the Rev. William Runkle began his entries and continued 
them until 1806, followed by the Rev. Charles Helfelstein, 
who appears to have remained until October, 1810. About 
this time there was a movement to have the preaching in 
English. This led to the withdrawal of those in favour of 
the change, and to their formation of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Germantown. On the 6th of May, 1811, the Rev. 
Frederick William Van der Sloot makes his entries in the 
record, and continues them for a year or more, when the 
Rev. Caspar Wach began his ministry which lasted until 
1824. In this latter year the Rev. John II. Smaltz became 
the pastor. He began to make entries in the record, in Eng- 
lish, and as far as is known, he was the first to keep a record 
of the members. In 1830 the Rev. Albert Helfenstein, Jr., 
assumed charge of the church, and continued it until 1837, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. Truman Osborn, who 
remained until 1841. It was during the time of the latter 
that the stone church was taken down. In 1842 the Rev. 
Jacob Helfenstein commenced his pastorate, which lasted 
twenty-seven years, until 1869. He was the fourth of his 
name and family who were pastors of this church. At this 
time arose doctrinal controversies within the German Re- 
formed Church from a fear that " Romanizing tendencies" 
w 7 ere threatened. In 1852 the pastor and people unanimously 
decided to withdraw from the communion of the Reformed 
Church, and they were " Independent" for three years, when, 
in 1856, they were admitted into fellowship with the Presby- 
terian Church. In Feb. 1870, the Rev. Edward Payson 
Cowan, of Missouri, and of the latter church, was installed 
as pastor, being the twentieth in regular succession. 

Bechters Catechism, an 18mo. of 42 pp., printed by 
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Franklin in 1742, belongs to the early and glorious era of 
Pennsylvania bibliography, of which it is a rare and highly 
prized ornament. The Historical Society has a copy of it. 
An incident connected with one of the few copies known, 
is of unusual interest. When the learned Mr. Harbaugh was 
preparing his u Fathers of the Eeformed Church," his in- 
terest in the career of Bechtel was so great as to lead Bishop 
de Schweinitz, of Bethlehem, to present so zealous an author 
with a copy of the rare catechism. Harbaugh lent it to a 
friend, who lent it to some one else, and this went on until it 
became lost. Upon this Mr. Harbaugh instituted a search, 
after the most approved manner of the detective system, and 
following clue after clue, he traced the precious volume to its 
hiding place in that treasure house of the world, the British 
Museum. There he laid his claim, and proving it, British 
justice was not at fault, for it w r as surrendered to him. 

The quiet and easy going immigrants were incorporated 
as the Borough of Germantown in the year lt>89. Almost 
at once there arose among them one, not of their passive 
nature, but as his name, Wulff, m^y show, of the fierce energy 
and restlessness of our day. The burghers were hardly warm 
in their seats, when, in 1692, one-fourth of the acre reserved 
out of the front part of the Frankfort Company's lot, w r as pro- 
posed to be exchanged with Paul'Wulff for one whole acre; 
u Whereof half an acre is situated at the east side of the 
said town, and the other half at the west side of the said 
town." It will be seen that this Wulff watched his prey 
for a long time ; but first, a few other matters are to be 
mentioned in their order. On the 25th of January, 1694-5, 
it was ordered that stocks should be erected for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers. A writ of quo warranto which I have seen, 
was dated 28th of Aug. 1699, issued by Edward Shippen and 
Anthony Morris, in the name of William Penn, against Ger- 
mantown for refusing to levy a tax for the support of govern- 
ment. On the 28th of June, 1701, a tax was laid for the 
building of a prison, erection of a market, etc. On the 30th 
of December of that year, " it was found good to start a 
school here in Germantown." Pastorius was the first peda- 
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gogue. Another of the earlier ones was Anthony Benezet, 
a Huguenot, whom I mention here, as I have not been able 
to ascertain the site of his residence. Several members of his 
family lie in the Lower Burying Ground. As to the stocks 
first put up, they had been so little, or so much used, that in 
June, 1702, James De la Plaine was ordered to remove the 
old iron from the rotten frames and take care of it. Their 
absence proved to be inconvenient, for on the 31st of Dec. 
1703, " Peter Schumacher and Isaac Schumacher shall arrange 
with workmen that a prison house and stocks be put up as 
soon as possible." 

As to the acre spoken of above, proposed to be exchanged 
with Wulff, one-half thereof, that on the east side of the 
road, is the present Market Square, or " The Green," as it 
was formerly called. The exchange, so far as securing the 
whole acre, fell through, but afterwards, in 1703-4, the 
Bailiffs, etc., " for the common good and to purchase a place 
nearer the now midst or centre of the said town, as also for 
and in consideration of four pounds current silver money of 
Pennsylvania to them in hand paid," sold the remaining 
three-quarters of an acre of the first seat of government, to 
Paul Wulff. And on the same day, " immediately for the 
£4, was purchased from James De la Plaine one-half acre, to 
wit, — On Main Street 14 perches and on the cross street 5 
perches and f broad, — this half acre is to be used as a Market 
Place and the Prison House, Stocks, Pound, etc., shall be 
built thereon." At once on the purchase, " An agreement 
was made with Hermann Van Bon and James De la Plaine 
to build the prison house and stocks, each of them shall have 
3 shillings 6 pence per day and find themselves, and two 
quarts of rum to boot." The Pound was at the S. E. corner 
of the Square, and the prison of logs near it. If " Stone walls 
do not a prison make," how then can logs? In after years 
Adam Hogermoed, " for a small offence of intemperance," 
was placed in it. He was a substantial burgher, for his name 
appears as owner of several different properties, and, on the 
night of his incarceration, his indignant friends pried up one 
corner of his prison, and released him. Adam was not 
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entirely appeased by this, for afterward, when the charter of 
Germantown was lost, he bought the prison and " moved it 
to where it now forms part of Joseph Green's group of 
houses." Green was a hatter on the east side of Main Street, 
above Market Square. 

Liberty was bestowed upon the people of Germantown by 
William Penn as a free gift, and so, of course, they did not 
value it. They were averse to the duties of office to which 
they might be elected, pleading u conscience," in a quibbling 
way, and at last, about 1706, for want of a due election, the 
charter was lost. Pastorius speaks of his concern at not being 
able to get men to serve in the general court on account of 
" conscience sake," but he trusted that an expected arrival 
of immigrants might remedy it. Conscience and tobacco 
were the stumbling blocks of that day, as they are of this, 
and now, as then, we promise ourselves that the inpouring 
of immigrants will solve all our difficult social problems. 
On the 8th day of the 12th mo. 1703-4 " George Miller, for 
his drunkenness, was condemned to 5 days' imprisonment. 
Item, to pay the constable 2 shillings for serving the warrant 
in the case of his laying a wager to smoke above one hundred 
pipes in one day." Twenty days afterwards the cause of 
Matthew Smith against Daniel Faulkner was moved. "The 
plaintiff, by reason of conscience, viz., that this day was the 
day wherein Herod slew the innocents," desires a continuance, 
which was allowed. The government of Germantown began 
on the 6th of the 8th mo. 1691, and, on a failure to elect 
officers, terminated the 25th of the 12th* mo. 1706-7, thus 
existing fifteen years. 

On the 14th of September, 1740, the Market Square was 
surveyed by Benjamin Eastburn, Surveyor General of the 
Province, perhaps in contemplation of the erection of the 
Market House, which was built in 1741. The year 1762 was 
a time of trouble and of Indian massacres. The people 
along the Susquehanna thought the Quakers in Philadelphia 
fomented disorder by an undue regard for the rights of the 
Indian, and so they came here, several hundred strong, in- 
tending to invade Philadelphia, and to settle the affair 
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themselves, without regard to the government. They halted 
at Market Square, and while there, amused themselves as 
well as they could, shooting at the weathercock on the steeple, 
as has been described. 

Lingering, even to our day, there are yet some Indians in 
Pennsylvania, but now they are never seen in Philadelphia. 
"Where the Allegheny Eiver enters the territory of our State, 
on the border of New York, there is an Indian territory of 
the extent of one square mile, which is the home of a few of 
the Cornplanter tribe. In my early days I have met troops of 
a dozen or twenty Indians, of this or of the New York tribes, 
hunting in the northern part of the State. When, however, 
Philadelphia was the capital of the Federal Government, 
Indians occupied a considerable part of Pennsylvania, and 
often came hither in large numbers. It was their custom to 
stop in Germantown, and to come to Market Square for their 
meals. A table, often used for their dinners, is preserved by 
Dr. William Ashmead. The old Market House remained till 
our day. An Act of Assembly, 10th of April, 1848, author- 
ized its demolition, but this did not occur till some years 
afterwards; the same Act authorized the erection of the 
Town Hall. 



